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Notices to Corr dents 


Hotes, 


COINCIDENCES IN DANTE AND 
SHAKSPEARE. 

May I venture to call the attention of such 
of your readers as are students of Dante to 
a remarkable coincidence between a passage 
in the ‘ Convito’ (‘ Prose, e Rime Liriche di 
Dante Alighieri,’ tom. iv. p. 61, Venezia, 
1758) and a portion of the speech of Hamlet, 
I. iv., which had been in the quarto edition 
and was omitted in the first folio? Dante, in 
his preliminary discourse on the first Canzone 
of the ‘Convito,’ says :— 

“Quando é P uomo maculato d’ alcuna passione, 
alla quale talvolta non pud resistere: quando ¢é 
maculato d’ alcuno sconcio membro: e quando 
é maculato @’ alcuno colpo di fortuna: quando é 
maculato d’ infamia di parenti, o d’ aleuno suo pros- 
simo; le quali cose la fama non porta seco ma la 

resenza, e discuoprele per sua conversazione. 
= queste macole alcuna ombra gittano sopra la 
chiarezza della bonta, sieché la fanno parere meno 
chiara, e meno volente.” 

This passage has been translated as follows 
by Elizabeth Price Sayer* :— 

“ Now, the man is stained with some passion 
which he cannot always resist; now, he is blemished 
by some fault of limb; now, he is bruised by some 


* ‘The Banquet of Dante Alighieri,’ p. 20, Morley’s 
Universal Library,” 1887. 


blow from Fortune ; now, he is soiled by the ill- 
fame of his parents, or of some near relation : things 
which Fame does not bear with her, but which 
hang to the man, so that he reveals them by his 
conversation: and these spots cast some shadow 
upon the brightness of goodness, so that they cause 
it to appear less bright and less excellent.” 

Shakespeare makes Hamlet say :— 

So oft it chances in particular men, 

That, for some vicious mole of nature in them, 

As, in their birth—wherein they are not guilty, 

Since nature cannot choose his origin— 

By the o’ergrowth of some complexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason; 

Or by some habit, that too much o’erleavens 

The form of plausive manners ;—that these men, 

Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect ; 

Being nature’s livery, or Ratense star,— 

Their virtues else—be they as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may undergo— 

Shall in the general censure take corruption 

From that particular fault: the dram of ill 

Doth all the noble substance oft do-out 

To his own scandal. 


It should be noted that the thoughts are 
given by both poets in the same order—the 
sequence is the same. 

he coincidence here noticed does not 
ad to have struck Furness, or Dean 
Plumptre, or even the anonymous writer of 
a series of papers in which attention is drawn 
to many other coincidences in the writings 
of Shakespeare and Dante, and which ap- 
peared in Blackwood’s Magazine in the years 
1884, 1885, and 1886, entitled ‘ New Views of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets.’ 

MARGARET STOKEs. 
Carrig Breac, Howth, co. Dublin. 


“STRENUA NOS EXERCET INERTIA.” 
WILL some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ be so kind 
as to inform me who has rendered these 
words to the effect that the immobility of our 
respective idiosyncrasies possesses us—thus 
accounting for the non-effect of change of 
scene asserted in the preceding “ Coelum non 
animum mutant,” pond enforcing the useless- 
ness of going in search of that happiness 
which, as stated in the succeeding lines, “hic 
est: est Ulubris”? The lines concerned may 
be expressed by the following doggerel :— 
Who cross the channel get a change of climate, not 
ot soul. 
A passive force that knows no change continues to 
control: 
We go in search of happiness by boat as well as car. 
hat you are looking for, my friend, is here just 
where you are, 
Here or at Little Peddlington if once you under- 
stand 
To keep your mind from worries and your temper 
well in hand. 
But, in the versions to which I have been 
able to refer, the oxymoron by which 
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“strenua” is made to correspond with 
“laboriose nihil agendo” is unhesitatingly, 
sometimes enthusiastically, accepted. “ Busy 
idleness” is given by Creech, by Smart, and 
by Lonsdale and Lee; “busy idlers” by 
Martin ; “ laborious idleness” by Francis and 
by Anthon ; “active inactivity” by Conington ; 
“travail oisif” by Dacier ; “ oisiveté labori- 
euse” by Leconte de Lisle. Broome omits the 
sentence ; so does Rose. 

Is there anything in “navibus atque quad- 
rigis petimus bene vivere” to conduce to the 
view thus generally indicated? One need 
not stop to consider that the quadriga was 
not a likely carriage to be used for travelling. 
The word is accurate enough for the purposes 
of facetious poetry and fills its place in the 
line. Horace was not taking the trouble to 
write very carefully. The moral is drawn 
for people sometimes in the third person 
plural, sometimes in the first ; and, presum- 
ably for Horace’s correspondent, in the secon 
person singular. We may take it that both 
ship and coach—yacht and four-in-hand—are 
for travelling and not for sporting purposes. 
This being so, is it suggested that the happy 
life is to be found in locomotion itself? If 
so, there might be reason for attacking the 
fallacy either by direct or by paradoxical 
statement. But it is difficult to recognize 
such suggestion in any translation, unless, 
indeed, in Leconte de Lisle’s “montant pour 
vivre heureux sur des nefs et des quadriges,” 
where petimus finds a most insufficient equi- 
valent in pour. The view of his predecessor 
Dacier is very clear: “Nous cherchons le 
bonheur par mer et par terre.” Broome, 
Creech, Francis, Martin, Rose, translate to 
the same effect. Smart writes vaguely “by 
ships and chariots we seek to live happily ”; 
he does not write in. 

Dean Wickham has a note “by means of 
locomotion,” and brings locomotion into con- 
nexion with the favourite paradox by a 
remark that “travelling is working hard at 
doing nothing.” This may be true in some 
sense of one climbing a peak with no object 
but to say that he has climbed it, or a 
cyclist labouring to beat his last week’s 
record. But even in such cases, if such there 
be, the ground covered represents something 
done. Travelling is not always hard. It may 
be very easy. Easy or hard, it may accom- 
plish a gain of health, wealth, knowledge, 
experience, a most important something done. 
When, even without crossing the sea, Horace 
shifts from Rome, as others from London, it 
is not the transit that is in question, but the 
change from the smoke and noise to the 
woods and waters of Tivoli in the one case, 


to the cure of “merry Doctor Brighton” in 
the other. And when wise counsels send you 
to the pinewoods of Costebelle, it is with 
little regard to the pleasures of the Folke- 
stone boat or the luxuries of the P.L.M. 
Where can I find this rendering that has 
escaped me, conveying the meaning that 
“strenua inertia” has nothing to do with 
travelling troubles, nothing with “ laboriose 
nihil agendo,” but everything to do with the 
conservative force which makes change of 
climate powerless to affect our character, and, 
in the words of the motto of an ancient family, 
keeps us the same “ Hic et Ulubris”? 
KILLIGREW. 
Costebelle. 


Nature Porrry.—One of the dangers of 
literary criticism is that it is prone to lure 
its votaries towards those perilous paths 
trodden aforetime by the Wise Men of Gotham. 
The opinion and decisions of a coterie are apt 
to be reckoned as new and final, no regard 
being had to what is out of and beyond the 
favoured circle. An old and forgotten dis- 
covery comes up in a new guise, and is hailed 
with gladness and rejoicing as that for which 
humanity has been waiting. And now the 
one thing is to make sure of it; a strenuous 
effort must be made to “hedge in that cuckoo.” 
At the moment, for example, Mr. Gosse is 
being widely credited with having recently 
made a most significant revelation. That 
acute and excellent critic, according to his 
followers, has discovered that Thomson of 
‘The Seasons’ was “the real pioneer of the 
whole romantic movement, with its return to 
nature and simplicity.” Mr. Gosse himself, of 
course, knows to what extent his intimation 
is a discovery, but he is not responsible for 
the use that is being made of his “voice” by 
those who like to “hedge in” a good thing 
when it comes their way. Mr. A. M‘Millan 
—manifestly a romanticist supremely indif- 
ferent to the meretricious charms of the 
heroic couplet — supplements Mr. Gosse 
(in the Literary World of 18 March, p. 247) by 
—— that Thomson’s “chief merit con- 
sists in his having been the first to rise in 
revolt against the artificial rhyme-mongering 
of the days of Pope, when writers of verse 

Sway’d about upon a rocking-horse, 

And thought it Pegasus.” 
This champion of romance may induce his 
readers to conclude that the “days of Pope’ 
and those of Thomson fell within entirely dif- 
ferent periods, and he will undoubtedly convey 
to their enraptured ears an erroneous impres- 
sion of the fixed intention and the resolute 
purpose underlying the composition of ‘ The 
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Seasons.’ It is quite a fresh conception of 
Thomson to fancy him in the panoply and 
attitude of a rebel chief. Of course nothing 
that Mr. Gosse has said warrants such rhe- 
torical splendour as that in which his fluent 
disciple indulges. Apart, however, from these 
secondary points, there remains the broad, 
general question that has prompted the dis- 
cussion of the two literary methods. Mr. 
Gosse is apparently credited with discovering 
that Thomson was a pioneer in the return to 
nature poetry, which the brilliant achieve- 
ments of the great wits that preceded him 
had for a time somewhat obscured. But the 
modern spirit, not only in poetry, but in criti- 
cism, is older than the century, and when 
Wordsworth in 1815 wrote his essay on 
‘Poetry as a Study,’ he put into final and 
excellent form what he and others had long 
thought and felt. One of the points he makes 
is that Thomson gave a fresh and energizing 
impulse to the growth of English poetry. He 
knew better, however, than to suggest dis- 
affection or to dwell fancifully on a spirited 
revolt against “rhyme-mongering.” Words- 
worth was too wall aware of the sovereign 
value of Pope’s work to use depreciatory 
terms in referring to him, although he is 
unequivocal in condemnation of that great 
literary artist as a delineator of nature. 

In this discriminating estimate he forestalls 
the latter-day critic :— 

“Tt is remarkable that, excepting the nocturnal 
‘Reverie’ of Lady Winchilsea, and a passage or 
two in the ‘ Windsor Forest’ of Pope, the poetry of 
the period intervening between the publication of 
the ‘ Paradise Lost’ and ‘The Seasons’ does not 
contain a single new image of external Nature...... 
To what a low state knowledge of the most obvious 
and cg phenomena had sunk is evident from 
the style in which Dryden has executed a descrip- 
tion of Night in one of his Tragedies, and Pope his 
translation of the celebrated moonlight scene in the 
‘Tliad.’”—‘ Prose Works of Wordsworth,’ ii. 118. 
It is, of course, impossible for even literary 
critics to read everything; but they should 
be acquainted at least with what has been 
said and written by leaders of departments. 
The smallest remark on nature poetry by 
the author of ‘The Excursion’ has standard 
value. THoMAS BAYNE. 


Discovery or a Font. — The 
ae cutting is from a country news- 
paper which came into my hands a few weeks 
since :— 

“Tt is said that something bordering on the 
miraculous has lately happened at Tickton, a 
village in Yorkshire. One has heard that bits of 
the true cross discovered themselves by raisin 
dead men to life, and relics of saints were teated 
by their ability to heal diseases; but what will be 
thought of a cow discovering a sacred vessel, though 


disguised as a trough? Yet such is the story. A 
farmer bought what he thought was a drinking- 
trough for his cattle, which Sid very well for a 
his stock but one, and this was a cow that never 
would drink from it. This causing some incon- 
venience, the farmer mentioned it, until the fact 
came to the ears of a local antiquary, who on ex- 
amination pronounced the supposed trough to be 
a font, and further research 4 wom that it had 
once stood in the village church. 
recovered and replaced.” 


It has now 
Sr. SwItTHIn. 


AUSTRALIAN FLora AND Fauna.—The pub- 
lication of Prof. E. E. Morris’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Austral-English’ best serves to show the 
crying want that exists for a definite system 
of popular nomenclature for our Australian 
flora and fauna. Despite the quite heroic 
efforts of a small army of naturalists, from 
Robert Brown to the late Baron von Mueller, 
the catalogues of our native plants and ani- 
mals still remain polyglot lists of a barbarous 
and bewildering kind. Of course the purely 
scientific definition of any particular object 
in these two kingdoms of nature is another 
matter altogether; and it may fairly be 
assumed that this task is now completed for 
these parts of the southern world. But the 
scientific designations of plants, fishes, birds, 
and animals never pass into popular use. 
They are not merely “caviare to the general,” 
but are even as Egyptian hieroglyphics to 
boys in their first reading-book. But 
without simple names for familiar natural 
objects how are children ever to be won to 
the study of, and a love for, the wonders of 
the living creation surrounding them ? 

Prof. Morris has laboriously compiled a 
glossary of the current names for objects 
in our Australian natural history. This is 
what his ‘ Dictionary’ really is ; the score or 
so of local colloquial terms which he inserts 
in his pages are merely additions to the 
latest ‘Slang Dictionary,’ and seem to me to 
be totally out of place where they stand. A 
bit of street slang is just that and no more ; 
whoso lists may pass it on to his companion. 
But specific names in his own simple lan- 

uage for the bird, the tree, the flower, the 
fish he angles for in the neighbouring creek 
(there are no brooks in Australia), are a very 
essential part of the education of every 
Australian boy and girl. And this boon to 
intellect and culture no one has ever yet 
bestowed upon our children. 

In what a chaotic state our local natural 
nomenclature still remains, and how totally 
wanting in a keen perception of nature's 
wonders and beauties around him is—as 2 
rule—the native-born Australian, may be 
seen at a glance through the professor’s book. 
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The frequency with which the prefixes 
“brush,” “* bush,” “ scrub,” and “swamp” recur 
is alike annoying and repellent to any reader 
of salliehell taste. And these barbarous 
and boorish prefixes are put before the names 
of natural objects which received their desig- 
nations from early illiterate settlers, who 
naturally borrowed those designations from 
the common names for similar objects in use 
in the country they came from. Ina scientific 
naturalist the names still popularly given to 
our common natural objects must excite 
emotions ranging from acute pain to mirth- 
provoking humour. One is frequently re- 
minded of the old joke about Cuvier and the 
French Academy’s definition of the crab. 
Needless to remark that in many instances 
the Australian plant, bird, flower, fish, or 
animal differs even generically from the 
somewhat similar natural object in the 
northern hemisphere whose borrowed popular 
name it bears. This discreditable state of 
things can only be remedied by the friendly 
co-operation of scientific naturalists in bot 
hemispheres. An appropriate popular name 
for every object in our Australian flora and 
fauna may certainly be found. Preference 
must be given to the aboriginal names, wher- 
ever these are discoverable. How pic- 
turesquely descriptive these are let such 
really beautiful names as “kangaroo,” “paddy- 
melon” (the smaller kangaroo), “ waratah” 
(the glorious queen-flower of the wilderness), 
and “ wonga-wonga” (the stately wild pigeon) 
attest. Discard at once from the vocabulary 
all the hideous prefixes of “ brush,” “ bush,” 
“scrub,” and “swamp”—names bespeaking 
an ignorance of natural objects deeper even 
than that of the aboriginal savage. 
Davip Bratr. 
Armadale, Melbourne. 


MassaGE.—This system of medical treat- 
ment is probably much more ancient than is 
generally thought. Osbeck, in his ‘ Voyage 
to China,’ in 1751, observes :— 

“ Rubbing is usual among the Chinese, to put the 
blood in motion, instead of bleeding. The veople 
who do this business rub and beat the body all over 
with their clenched fists, and work the arms and 
other limbs so fast that their crackling [!] may be 
heard at a considerable distance. Some young 
fellows follow this trade ; they carry a chain with 
several instruments on their shoulders.” 

The treatment is so cheaply performed that 
“even the lowest ranks of people are enabled 
to make use” of it. V. Roperts. 

Carlton Villa, Klea Avenue, Clapham. 


“Hogmanay.” (See S. ix. 495; x. 54; 
xi. 273 ; 5 S. ii. 329, 517 ; iii. 58, 136; 7 8. 
i, 85, 135, 235.)—I remember many years ago 


seeing in your valuable paper a query as to 
the meaning of the word “ esneten: which 
at Christmas time is sung or cried in the 
south of Scotland (in Galloway, I think) by 
children and others. The editor at that time, 
to the best of my recollection, was unable to 
explain the word, but I think there can be 
little doubt that the word is a corruption 
of the two Latin words “ Hoc mane,” probably 
the burden of a Christmas hymn, “ Hoe mane 
Christus natus est” or words to that effect, 
If the above explanation, though correct, has 
been known and given before, I hope you 
will excuse my troubling you with this letier ; 
but if not, it will have been worth while to 
minake the matter clear. E. J. Croker. 


BerksHIrRE Parish Recisters.—It_ will 
peony interest antiquaries to hear that I 
iave finished sufficient matter to form vol. i. 
of Phillimore’s “County Marriage Series,” 
and am still working hard at registers sent 
to me for transcription. Having such a large 
experience, I am allowed to have the precious 
volumes at my own house. Consequently | 
can do the marriages of a country parish up 
to 1812 in two or three days. Vol. i. will be 

ublished this summer (only a hundred and 
fifty numbered copies), and will contain from 
twelve to seventeen parishes of Southern 
Berks. E. E. Tuoyrts. 
Sulhamstead Park, Berks. 


“Campus.”—The ‘ Historical English Dic- 
tionary ’ is like unto the net which was cast 
into the sea and gathered of every kind. 
That any vocable ikabewerenninen its meshes 
is a surprise. But it moves special wonder to 
look in vain for the word campus in a work 
where 1,308 elephantine pages are devoted to 
the letter c, and those filling a volume whose 
imprint is dated 1893, a date three or four 
years after the word had appeared in the 
American ‘Century’ and Webster. Will it 
be answered that campus, meaning college 

rounds, isan Americanism? The Oxfordians 
ave never been inhospitable to that class of 
expressions, and scores of their American 
co-workers have long known their college 
grounds by no other name than campus. The 
lack of campus in the Oxford thesaurus is the 
more unexpected because we there find a 
similar word with a similar meaning. Thus: 

“+ Campo. Obs. School-slang......Play-field, play- 
ground. 1612, Brinsley, ‘ Lud. Lit.,’ 299, ‘Without 
running out to the Campo (as they tearme it) at 
schoole times.’ Jbid., ‘There is no day but they 
will all looke for so much time to the Campo.’ ” 
After all, campus is most conspicuous by its 
absence in all American dictionaries up to 


1890, or at earliest the year before. It was 
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in America that campus, meaning college | tion of the monument which was erected in 


rounds, was first used, and it has there | { 
on | dral ; and in that description it is stated that 


n long a familiar household word. 


memory of Dr. Johnson in St. Paul’s Cathe- 


The present writer would gladly chronicle | on that monument the figure of the doctor 


for Dr. Murray’s volume of Addenda the date 
and place of its Transatlantic birth. This 
“sober certainty,” however, concerning the 
advent of the term is unluckily beyond his 
reach. Yet two dates in its rise and progress 
must be stepping-stones up its stream of 
time. In the College Mercury (Racine, Wis- 
consin, U.S.A.), 5 Aug., 1868, we read, “ The 
college campus has been mowed.” Again, in 
‘ Harvard Songs,’ published about 1859, there 
is a poem—perhaps more than one—showing 
campus. The opening lines were :— 
When at first we trod this campus 
We were freshmen green as grass. 
These citations carry American usage a lon 
way beyond that in Funk’s ‘Standard,’ which 
is the only one as yet discovered, and which 
was extracted from the Cosmopolitan of April, 
1890. But at the earliest of the dates above 
the word was evidently not new. 
James D. Burier. 
Madison, Wis., U.S.A. 


“Nynp.”—This curious-looking word is in 
some parts of North Notts the pronunciation 
of “nigh-hand,” meaning close or near, 
another form being “gain-hand.” Vynd is, 
or was, in common use. “Nynd yon lad wer 
run ower”=that lad was nearly run over. 
“Yon woman nynd yon man”=that woman 
standing near that man. “Where does Bill 
live?” “Nynd us.” “Are you going to 
Balderton to-day?” “Nynd arm goin’; 
nynd arm not.” The last example shows that 
mynd also means “maybe” or “perhaps.” 
Nynd does not appear to be used except in 
the district of Newark. The y in nynd is 
long. Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


(See ante, p. 180.)—In a notice 
of two books on Lichfield and Winchester 
Cathedrals there occurs this remark: “As 
Hartley Coleridge says of his mistress :— 

You must know her ere to you 
She doth seem worthy of your love.” 

I have not Hartley Coleridge’s poems at 
hand, but supposing the lines to be his, as 
assigned, he must have simply altered Words- 
worth’s well-known lines in ‘A Poet’s 
Epitaph’: 

And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 
C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 


‘Jonnson.’—In Boswell’s ‘ Life 
of Johnson,’ near the end, there is a descrip- 


holds in its right hand a scroll bearing the 
following inscription :— 

AMOIBH. 

Now great part of this alleged inscription 
is palpably absurd, the Greek having been 
mercilessly mangled by the printer—dvvgaio- 
ove, for rome being sheer gibberish. Yet 
this extraordinary error has never been 
corrected, so far as I know, in any of the 
many editions which have appeared of that 

pular book; certainly it stands in all 
its pristine atrocity in Augustine Birrell’s 
edition of 1896 (Constable), and I do not 
— it has ever even been noticed by any- 

ody. 

If left to his own devices, any person pos- 
sessed of a moderate knowledge of Greek 
would find it easy enough to imagine what 
the tenor of the inscription ought to be. 
However, let the monument speak for itself. 
On it the line, for it forms an hexameter line, 
runs as follows :— 

AMOIJBH, 
or, in small Greek characters,— 
év paxdperot avragios ein 

That is to say : “ Amid the blest may he have 
a reward commensurate with his labours.” 
Even to this line some persons would be 
inclined to take exception, inasmuch as 
avragcos, though a compound adjective, is 
one of those which have three terminations, 
and therefore, in strictness, it ought to be in 
the feminine, avrdfca, in order to agree with 
the feminine substantive dor}. But the 

robability is that the line is a quotation 
rom some late Greek writer, and it is well 
known that, in the later Greek, adjectives of 
three terminations are often treated, like 
most compound adjectives, as if they had but 
two terminations. 

But, to pass over this as unimportant, and 
to return to the inscription as given in Bos- 
well, I contend that it amounts to a curiosity 
of bibliography that so ridiculous a blunder 
—and that, too, in so famous and popular a 
book—should have so long passed, not only 
uncorrected by successive in but abso- 
lutely unnoticed by the reading public ; and 
I regard it as a lurid example of the amount 
of error which the said public is capable of 
calmly swallowing. 

I verily believe that they would never 
wink if an author of celebrity were solemnly 
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to foist upon them any piece of absolute 
nonsense in Greek characters, even if it were 
as absurd as the following :— 
Eicat "ArH, 
"AvOi haxtis oindAd’ 
Pope cavy cavycad py, 
"Avés’ cave: cavncad. 
Which the ingenious reader will readily per- 
ceive to be :— 
I saw Esau kissing Kate, 
And the fact is, we all three saw ; 
For I saw Esau, ’e saw me, 
And she saw I saw Esau. 
Patrick MAXWELL. 
Bath. 


Tue Stanpinc Ecc.—Did Filippo Brunel- 
furnish a hint for Christopher Columbus? 
e 


“proposed to all the masters, foreigners and com- 
patriots, that he who could make an egg stand 
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are not large-paper copies, but imperfect 
drafts, printed on quarto paper, intended to 
be circulated among local people who took an 
intelligent interest in agriculture for the pur- 
pose of receiving corrections, and, I suppose, 
additions also. I have myself at various 
times examined several of these quartos and 
been puzzled by them not a little. From my 
memory of such as I have come across, they 
seem of inferior importance to the finished 
reports, but are by no means without _inde- 
ndent interest of their own. Sir Ernest 
= published in his paper a table showin 
the authorship and date of the quarto draft 
reports as well as of the final series in octavo. 
This is a really valuable addition to our 
bibliographical literature. The reports for 
the Scotch counties have been tabulated in 
similar fashion, but the author has not 
thought it necessary to print his manuscript. 
This is to be regretted for several reasons. 


upright on a plese of smooth marble should be | There are many persons who do not take any 


appointed to build the cupola [of the Duomo, 
Florence}, since in doing that his genius would be 
made manifest. They took an egg accordingly, and 
all those masters did their best to make it stand 


vivid interest in agriculture who are led 
|from time to time, by various motives, to 


| study these reports, and it is rather a hard- 


upright, but none discovered the method of doing | ship that so far as the Northern kingdom is 


so. Wherefore Filippo, being told that he might 
make it stand himself. took it daintily into his hand, 
gave the end of it a blow on the plane of the marble, 
and made it stand upright. holding this the 
artists loudly protested, exclaiming that they could 
all have done the same; but Filippo replied laugh- 
ing that they might also know how to construct the 
cupola if they had seen the model and design.”— 
Vasari. 
Sr. 


Reports OF THE BoarD oF AGRICULTURE.— 
Many of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ have had 
occasion to consult one or other of the county 
reports issued by the Board of Agriculture in 
the latter years of the eighteenth and the 
early ones of the nineteenth century. They 
are useful for many purposes over and above 
those for which they were originally drawn 
up. There is hardly one of them which does 
not contain something or other about local 
customs and habits, which is valuable to us 
now, though [ do not doubt there were 
many who considered such things very trivial 
at the time when the volumes were published. 
Dialect words, too, are to be found in many, 
and in some, I believe, they reach the dimen- 
sions of a glossary. 

I learn from a paper on the Old Board of 
Agriculture, contributed by Sir Ernest Clarke 
to the March issue of the pene of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, that “every now and 
then there appear in booksellers’ catalogues 
what are described as ‘large-paper’ copies ” 
of these reports. Sir Ernest points out that 


concerned they should be left, as heretofore, 
to wander in darkness. 

I doubt whether perfect sets of the two 
series of these interesting volumes exist in 
any of our great libraries, though I trust 
that the Royal Agricultural Society possesses 
them. EpWARD PEACOCK. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


SHAKSPEARE'S THEATRE AT NEWINGTON 
Butts.—The Daily News (9 April) professes 
to have identified the site of the theatre at 
Newington Butts where, it is believed, the 
Lord Chamberlain’s players, of which com- 
pany Shakespeare is supposed to have been 
a member, acted for some time in 1594. The 
theatre is said to have “stood between Clock 
Passage, Newington Butts, Swan Place, and 
Hampton Street.” No details are given, and 
the article concludes : “ But if any doubt as 
to this identification remains, it could, we 


| imagine, be finally settled by a reference to 


certain estate records, those of ‘the King 

and Queen.’” This conclusion is not quite 

satisfactory, and the public would, I think, 

be glad to have some further reasons for 

identifying the site. Joun Hess. 
Canonbury, N. 


Tue Name “Hamisu.”—The use of “Ham- 
ish” as a “Christian” name appears to be on 
the increase ; and the fact that it is borne by 
a talented young musician is not likely to 
render it less popular. It is possible that 


such description is a mistake. These volumes 
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extent for the popularizing of this mon- | St. Margaret ; a cow called Turtel, with its calf, 
strosity, which appears in one or two of his| to maintain a candle on every double festival 
novels. I may point out that “ Hamish” is| in the year before the great altar in High 
simply an attempt to represent phonetically | Ongar Church, &c. Is turthel, turtel, equi- 


“Sheumuis,” which is the vocative form of 
“Seumus”=James. It would be just as 
sensible to call a child “ Errish,” because the 
vocative of “Feargus” is so pronounced. 
“Hamish” has the additional disadvantage 
that the a is almost certain to be mispro- 
nounced like German a. 
DonaLp FERGUSON. 
Croydon. 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 

“Demon’s Aversion.”—This is said to be a 
name for the plant vervain in Wales. In 
what part of Wales? In a Welsh or English 
dialect? In Florio’s ‘Italian Dictionary’ I 
find that caccia-diavoli (“a chace-devil”) is a 
name for St. John’s wort; cp. Fuga demonum, 
“herba Sancti Johannis,” in ‘Sinonima Bar- 
tholomei,’ ed. Mowat (1882). 

A. L. Maynew. 

Oxford. 


“ Dewsiers.”—This word is used in Berk- 
shire, Hampshire, and Wiltshire for the 
valves of a pig’s heart. Is the word in use 
in any of the adjoining counties? Its form 
points to a French derivation. It has been 
suggested that dewster represents Old French 
jusier, the modern French gésier, the gizzard 
of a fowl; but there are difficulties in the way 
of this etymology, both in form and meaning. 

A. L. MayHew. 


R. L. Srevenson.—In the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ Mr. 8S. Colvin says 
Stevenson wrote in Vanity Fair. Can any 
one say what these contributions were ? 

Joun D. HamILton. 


“TurtHeL Cow.”’—In the will of John de 
Welde,* of Aungre (Ongar), dated 1337, occur 
the following quaint particulars. His body 
to be buried in St. Margaret’s, Aungre ; five 
pounds for expenses of burial; a brown 
turthel cow, with its calf, to be led before the 
body on the day of burial for the mortuary ; 
a cow and three pounds of wax to maintain 
a candle burning daily at mass in St. Martin’s 
parish church before the altar of St. Mary and 


* Catalogue of Ancient Deeds, Essex A. 466 (Brit. 
Mus. Cat., Desk D). 


valent to turtle, z.e., tortoiseshell-coioured or 
ied? Was it a local term or general ; and 
oes it still survive? 

I have just come upon this item, from the 

rivate account-book of George Stoddard, a 

ndon grocer in Elizabeth’s reign: “Fora 
lyttel whyt turtall, otherwyes a horse, 2".” 
Leca-WEEKBS. 


Hook or Hotitanp.—Why is the Hoek van 
Holland (7.e., corner of Holland) persistently 
dubbed Hook of Holland? What is the 
grammatical term for the process here under- 
gone by the word Hoek ? A. V. DE P. 


Bunker's Hitt.—There are several places 
so called in England. Can the name be 
explained! It is not probable that it has 
any connexion with the American battle-field. 
One with which I am acquainted almost 
certainly bore the name before the days of 
the American War of Independence. 

& & 


Herap’s Vistration.—-Where is there to 
be seen a copy of the Visitation of North- 
amptonshire and Rutland, 1681? The ori- 

inal is in the Heralds’ College. Has it ever 

n printed? BerNarp P. ScaTTERGOOD. 

19, Grove Road, Harrogate. 


Samvet [reLanp.—Can any of your readers 
tell me who was Samuel Ireland, of Prince’s 
Street, in the parish of Christ Church, Middle- 
sex? He is witness to a will in 1780. 

M.A.Oxon. 


“ARE YOU THERE WITH YOUR BEARS?” 
(See 4% §. ix. 137, 178, 228, 310.)—Sir Walter 
Scott seems to have been fond of this pro- 
verbial expression. He puts it in the mouth 
of the “ dragon,” 7.e., Dan of the Howlet-hirst, 
in the “Abbot of Unreason” scene in ‘The 
Abbot,’ chap. xv. ; again, in the mouth of 
Anthony Foster in ‘ Kenilworth,’ chap. iv. ; and 
yet again in the mouth of King James I. in 
‘The Fortunes of Nigel,’ chap. xxxii. Does 
any other eminent author introduce it into 
any of his books? JoNATHAN Boucuier. 


PENNEFATHER OR PENNYFATHER.—Can any 
one give me the name of the father and mother 
of Mathew Pennefather, Esq., cornet of horse, 
who was granted landsin in 1666? 
He died in 1688. His father is called Mathew 
in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ but I have been 
informed that his father was Abraham Penne- 
father, son of the Rev. William Pennyfather, 
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of Draycott, Staffs. Also, I want the name 
of the wife of John Pennefather, of Compsey, 
co. Tipperary, who was a younger brother of 
the above-mentioned Mathew. 

HARFLETE. 


PERSONATE=ResounD.—On p. 147 of ‘A 
Logicall Resolution of the i. Chap. of the 
Epistle of the Apostle Pavle vnto the 
Romanes,’ by Gabriel Powel (Oxford, 1602), 
it is said of Martin Luther :— 

**As soone as hee was arived at Rome, he was 
so farre from finding any rest, that there hee felt the 
force of these wordes personating in his mind, with 
greater vehemency, then ever he did before.” 

Do any other authors use personate in this 
sense ? PALAMEDES. 


Masor Loncpow.—Where does this cha- 
racter occur ? S. 


“To Soper.”—Charles Wesley wrote in one 
of his hymns (“Thou Judge of quick and 
dead ”) :— 


To damp our earthly joys, 
To increase our gracious fears, 
For ever let the Archangel’s voice 

Be sounding in our ears. 
In ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’ this is 
altered to— 

To sober earthly joys, 

To quicken holy fears, &c. 
Was the verb “to sober” in use in Wesley’s 
time ? C. C. B. 


“ Kirry-witcuEs.”—These were, I assume, 
simply loose women. The ‘East Anglian 
Glossary ’ (Nall) gives derivation from kiddy, 
wanton, and witch. Nearly every work deal- 
ing with Great Vermouth gives a similar 
account of these. I quote from Forby, who 
says :— 

“It was customary many years ago at Yarmouth 
for women of the lowest order to go in troops from 
house to house to levy contributions, at some season 
of the year and on some pretence which nobody now 
seems to recollect, having men’s shirts over their 
own apparel, and their faces smeared with blood.” 
Is anything known of a similar custom which 
prevailed in other seaport towns? This species 
of saturnalia might not be confined to Yar- 
mouth. The ceremony doubtless had, at some 
remote period, an especial significance. Can 
it be that it alludes to some medieval or older 
attack on the town, wherein the women, in 
the absence of the men at sea, fought with 
and beat off the invaders? The wearing of 
men’s shirts might simply be symbolical, or 
actually intended to deceive the enemy. The 
account of any such invasion is, unfortunately, 
not forthcoming, I fear. The only semblance 
of such which I have been able to trace was 


the disorderly attack by the followers of 

Kett in 1549 ; but the story is probably very 

much older than this. W. B. Gerisa. 
Hoddesdon, Herts. 


SKIRMISH AT NORTHFLEET.—Can any one 
tell me the name and the author of a novel 
dealing, inter alia, with the defeat of Major 
Child by Col. Husbands at Northtleet, in 
Kent, in the Royalist rising in 1648? 

AYEAHR. 

LenetH or Foor Merasure.— Was the 
English foot in the reign of Elizabeth of the 
same length as our foot of twelve inches ; if 
not, what was the difference ? ie 

[The English foot measure has been slightly 
lengthened since the time of Henry VII. Consult, 
under ‘ Foot,’ the ‘H. E. D.’ and the ‘Century 
Dictionary.’] 

Poco Mas.—‘Scenes and Adventures in 
Spain from 1835 to 1840,’ by Poco Mas, in 
2 vols., London, Richard Bentley, 1845, 8vo. 
Who was Poco Mas? H. 8. 


Processions.—Is there, or has there been, 
any established usage as to the direction in 
which processions, ecclesiastical or otherwise, 
should move in making the circuit of a build- 
ing? Is there any rule, e.g., as to the pro- 
cessioners keeping the centre of the building 
on their right hand or on their left ? 

A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

S. Woodford. 


“Co-opr” anp “Co-option.”—These words 
have been much to the fore of late in refer- 
ence to certain municipal affairs. Is there 
any authority for the use of the substantive 
in place of co-optation ? CrcIL CLARKE. 

Authors’ Club, 8.W. 


Musica INstRUMENTs.—In what book or 
MS. can I find the names of musical instru- 
ments played at the coronation or in the 
household of Edward III. ? R. 8. 


Pye Famity.—I should be glad to get any 
information which would enable me to dis- 
cover the parentage of Samuel Pye, surgeon 
of Bristol, who lived there about 1755, and 
who is supposed to be descended from Hamp- 
den Pye, of Faringdon, Berks, the Hamilton 
Tighe of the ‘Ingoldsby Legends.’ 

CHAVASSE. 

PAYEN DE Montmore.—M. Nicolas Payen 
de Montmore was the cousin of M. de Lionne, 
the ambassador sent by Louis XIV. to nego- 
tiate and carry through the treaty of the 
Spanish marriage and alliance. Montmore 
subsequently became one of the most tra- 


velled men of his time. He published a book 
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of his travels, most interesting on account of 
the manners and customs of the various 
European countries of his day, most of which 
he visited. I have long searched for this 
book in vain, and now appeal to the omnisci- 
ence of ‘N. & Q. to aid me. Perhaps, if this 
uery catches the eye of the contributors of 
L’ Intermédiaire, one of them may be able to 
inform me where I can consult a copy of 
M. de Montmore’s book. It appears to be 
absent from the libraries of the British 
Museum and Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris. 
Hamon Larro.ey, B.A. 


Sryte or ArcupisHops.—Until the year 
1562 or thereabouts, English archbishops and 
bishops alike appear to have styled themselves 
indiscriminately “Dei gratia,” “Divina per- 
missione,” “Divina miseratione.” Is there 
any distinction between the expressions? 
Archbishop Parker styles himself in 1562 
“by divine permission,” but in 1567 “by 
divine ” (Wilkins’s ‘ Concilia,’ iv. 
230, 252); and from that date onwards the 
latter expression, till then but seldom used, 
seems to have been appropriated by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, “ by 
divine permission” being left for the use of 
bishops (Wilkins, iv. 285, 325, 328, &c.). Was 
there any meaning in this arrangement ? 


S. F. Hurron. 
TurRNER.—Can any one give me the name 

of the wife of Thomas Turner, of [leden, 

Kent? He died in 1715. HARFLETE. 


AuTHoRS oF Quotations WANTED.— 


She should never have looked at me 
If she meant that I should not love her. 
T. Stpney GoupGe. 
Your other queries have been answered in 
‘Notices to Correspondents.’] 
I’ve watched the actions of his daily life 
With all the eager malice of a foe ; 
And nothing meets mine eyes 
But deeds of honour. J. C. BuRLEIGH. 
The meanest of his creatures boasts two soul sides, 
One to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her. 
“Why rush the discords in, but that the harmony 
should be prized?” E. R. 
Handsome is that handsome does. 
[See 4" S. xi. 197.] 
“Oh, the little more, and how much it is, and 


the little less, and what worlds away.” 
. J. SODEN. 


Ask nothing more of me, sweet ; 
All I can give you, I give. 
Heart of my heart, were it more, 
More would be laid at your feet. 
EVADNE. 
[For other quotations see ‘Notices to Corre- 
spondents.”] 


Beplies, 


THE USE OF MORTAR AND PESTLE IN 
FARMHOUSES. 
(9 S. i. 248.) 

THERE does not seem any reason for 
assuming that in former days mortars were 
more common in farmhouses than in other 
houses. Why should they have been? Nearly 
everything which is required for culinary 
and medicinal purposes is now to be procu 
in a powdered state ; it was not so in days 
gone by. So in every household except 
the very poorest we may assume that a 
mortar was regarded as a necessary article 
of furniture. r have read many inventories 
of household goods, some of early date, and 
hardly remember one in which the pestle and 
mortar does not appear. Many old English 
mortars exist at the present day, but these 
are very few in comparison with what has 
been. They were usually made of bronze, 
and when they became cracked were sold as 
old metal. The finer specimens must have 
been of no little value, for they are frequently 
the subject of bequest by will For example, 
in 1444, Margery Legat, of Wotton-under- 
Edge, leaves “to the Lord of Berkeley a 
mortar of brass with an iron pestle ” (Jeayes’s 
‘Catalogue of the Charters......at Berkeley 
Castle, p. 256). Mortars were sometimes 
made of wood ; these would be used by the 
poor, as any one who could wield a chisel 
could easily fashionthem. In 1826 a cucking 
stool and a wooden mortar were preserved in 
the Court Hall of Sandwich as instruments 
of punishment (“ Gent. Mag. Library,” ‘ Topo- 
graphy,’ vi. 205). There were also stone 
mortars. Some of those preserved may be of 
the Roman time or earlier ; but stone is very 
subject to fracture, so when found they are 
commonly in fragments. There is a stone 
mortar engraved in Waugh’s ‘ Guide to Mon- 
mouth,’ ornamented with four coats of arms. 
The precious metals were sometimes used. 
In 1 Machabees i. 23 (Douay version) we 
read of little mortars of gold, but it is by no 
means certain what the word—the mortariola 
of the Vulgate—is intended to denote. A 
silver mortar is mentioned in the ‘ Accounts 
of Lord William Howard’ (Surtees Soc., 266). 
A lady now dead told me that she had seen a 
very small silver mortar in the possession of 
a friend of hers. These small silver mortars 
were probably used for pounding scents. 
Many of the old bronze mortars were made 
by bell-casters, and some of them are med 
ornamented. The most beautiful Englis 
mortar known to me is preserved in the York 
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Museum; it is dated m.ccc.vim., and, as the 
inscription thereon sets forth, was made for 
St. Mary’s Abbey in that city. Sometimes 
mortars bear letters or marks which may be 
intended to act as charms. “ Amor vincit 
omnia” occurs on two or three examples 
which I have seen. Probably this and simi- 
lar legends were not mere poetic fancie 
but were used with the serious intention o 
preserving the virtues of or adding efficacy to 
the things pounded therein. “Amor vincit 
omnia” was the motto of Chaucer’s prioress. 
The lady and the mortar-caster alike derived 
it, directly or indirectly, from Virgil’s 
Omnia vincit amor ; et nos cedamus amori. 
*Ecl.’ x. 
It may not be out of place, in conclusion, to 
remark that mortars have sometimes been 
borne as heraldic charges. The gilds of the 
~_ of St. Bavon, Ghent, and the Barbers 
of Brussels bore mortars (Felix de Vigne, 
‘Corporations de Métiers,’ pl. 23, 30). The 
emblem or badge of St. Damien is said to be 
a mortar. 
rity for this. “Do it by degrees, as the cat 
ate the pestle,” is a proverbial saying in these 
parts; it is commonly addressed to impetuous 
children, but is by no means reserved for their 
instruction only ; grown-up folk whose pro- 
gress is hindered by their overweening desire 
to get on with work are often cautioned thus. 
What the cat had to do with the pestle—how, 
when, or why she ate it—is unknown to me. 
Probably it refers to some folk-tale now lost. 
EpwarpD Peacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


In Northumberland a “knockin’-trow” or 
“creein’-trow”—that is, a stone trough or 
mortar—was formerly used for “creeing” 
or hulling barley. The barley was prepared 
for the pot by steeping it in water in the 
“knockin’-trow,” — then by beating it with 
the knockin’-mell till the husks came off. The 
grain was then boiled with milk. Cf. Heslop’s 
‘Northumberland Words,’ s.v. Hand mills, 
or querns, consisting of an upper and under 
stone of a hard grit, were also used a long 
time ago. The upper stone had a hole in the 
middle, through which the grain was fed, and 
another at the side in which was placed a 
stick, which, grasped by two women facing 
each other, was turned rapidly round, thus 
grinding the corn. I have the upper half of 
one of these mills. It is rounded on the 
upper side, and measures sixteen inches in 
diameter, and five and a half inches in thick- 
ness at the centre. 
mills is rarely found. 


I should like to know the autho- | 


The under half of these | : 
During the Border | like her portraits, her hands are upraised in 


the upper half useless. In Pennant’s ‘Tour 
in Scotland,’ 1774, vol. i. p. 286, is a plate 
showing two women grinding with the quern. 
The Scriptural allusion to two women being 
at the mill, one taken and the other left, is 
thus explained to those who are unfamiliar 
with Eastern usages. G. H. THompson. 
Alnwick. 
(Many replies are acknowledged. } 


“ CHorrasmus” §. i. 305).—Of course, 
as Mr. Apams has kindly pointed out, the 
word intended was chiasmus. How the other 
abnormal form managed to intrude is one of 
those inexplicable things that are constantly 
offering themselves for the consideration of 
the psychologist. As to the matter of the 
note, it may now be said that there was no 
intention of asserting (as Mr. ADAMS im- 
plies) that “ the employment of ‘this’ for the 
nearer, and of ‘that’ for the remoter of the 
objects,” was an example of chiasmus. It is 
when this arrangement is reversed that the 
construction may be said to fall under the 
figure. Perhaps I may be permitted, once in 
a way, to quote from myself. When anno- 
tating ‘Marmion’ for the Clarendon Press 
series of English classics in 1889, I considered 
that the lines 59-62 of Introduction to 
canto i. offered an example of chiasmus. 
These lines run thus :— 

What powerful call shall bid arise 
The buried warlike and the wise ; 
The mind that thought for Britain’s weal, 
The hand that grasp'd the victor steel ? 
7 note on this passage is as follows (Cl. Pr. 
‘Marmion,’ p. 89) :— 

“The inversion of reference in these lines is an 
illustration of the rhetorical figure ‘chiasmus.’ 
Cp. the arrangement of the demonstrative pronouns 
in these sentences from ‘ Kenilworth’: “‘ Your eyes 
contradict your tongue. That speaks of a protector, 
willing and able to watch over you; but these tell 
me you are ruined.’” 

The passage cited from ‘The Heart of Mid- 
lothian’ is a somewhat exaggerated instance 
of the same kind, and this was what I in- 
tended to indicate by calling it—as I should 
have called it—“a peculiar chiasmus.” 
THomas BAYNE. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


RESTORATION OF HERALDRY §S. i. 245).— 
On my last visit to Westminster Abbey I 
could not help thinking that the tomb (in the 


| south aisle of Henry VII.’s Chapel) of Mar- 


garet, Countess of Richmond, who died in 1509, 
stood in need of cleansing and beautifying. 
The face of the effigy upon it is wonderfully 


forays it was hidden away, thus rendering | prayer, and her headdress that of a nun. The 
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monument is so blocked up with others that 
it is impossible carefully to examine its de- 
tails. There is an engraved portrait of her 
in Lodge’s ‘Portraits,’ said to be from the 
original picture in the “collection of the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Derby at 
Knowsley,” but no artist’s name is affixed. 
The preceding portrait is that of her third 
husband, Thomas Stanley, Earl of Derby, by 
Holbein, and from the same collection.’ He, 
as is well known, turned the tide of battle in 
favour of Henry, Earl of Richmond, at Bos- 
worth Field in 1485. Standing at the side of 
the tomb of this benevolent lady, I could not 
help thinking of the different condition of the 
tomb (in the presbytery of St. David’s Cathe- 
dral) of her first husband, Edmund Tudor, 
Earl of Richmond, who died in 1456, to whom 
she was married for little more than a year. 

and whom she survived for the long perioc 

of forty-three years, though not in a state of 
widowhood. It is thus described in Murray’s 
* Handbook to the Welsh Cathedrals ’:— 


“The altar-tomb is of Purbeck marble, having 
side panels ornamented with small shallow quatre- 
foils in a kind of reticulation. Each panel had a 
shield of arms in the centre; but all disappeared 
during the great rebellion, together with the brass 
on the top of the tomb, shields at the corners, an 
inscription at the feet of the figure, and others on 
the verge and at theend. The tomb has, however, 
been entirely restored. The armorial bearings of 
the earl, of his countess (the Lady Margaret Beau- 
fort), and of other members of their families have 
been emblazoned in enamel on oumeer shields on the 
panels, and on the four corners of the covering slab, 
in which copies of the original inscriptions and a 
full-length re intended to represent Edmund 
Tudor have Soon inserted. The cost of this very 
complete restoration was borne by Mr. Lucy [i. e., 
the Rev. John Lucy, Rector of Hampton-Lucy], the 
munificent donor of the mosaics in the eastern 
triplet.”—Pp. 168-9. 


The earl is styled “ Father and Brother to | 


Kings.” The enamelling on the shields is 
beautiful, and the heraldry a perfect 
study. Joun Prckrorp, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


While most cordially sympathizing with 
Mr. THoMas in part of his article I cannot 
agree with him in all of it. I have long 


wished that somebody would take up the! 


subject of the awful vulgarizing and debasing 
of Westminster Abbey by the wholesale cram- 
ming it with monuments utterly unsuitable 
in every possible way. I cordially wish that 
something akin to the covered cemetery at 
Lucerne or the Campo Santo of the Italians 
could be devised to relieve our beautiful 
ibbey from the crowd of monuments 
which are rapidly reducing it to something 
lire a statuary’s yard. To take one instance 


| out of hundreds. I yield to no one in my 
| admiration for the late Lord Beaconsfield ; but 
| why on earth should there be a statue of him 
outside the Abbey and a sort of miniature 
replica of it within? On the other hand, I 
| cannot sympathize with Mr. THomas in his 
objection to stained-glass windows. Even 
Milton loves the 
storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 
| Possibly, too, Mr. THomas may never have 
| been at St. Saviour’s in old days, when the 
| glaring light of midday has at times forced 
|me to move my seat. Can churches be too 
|glorious for the honour of God and the 
‘refreshment and elevation of those who 
dwell in some of the dismal alleys of South- 
wark, and to whom the glories of such a 
| church must be a kind of revelation ? 
CuHarLoTTe G. BocEr. 
Chart Sutton. 


i. 204).—In my former 
communication on this subject I accidentally 
| omitted Minsheu’s account of the word. It is 
| as follows :— 

“Selion (Selio) dict. &@ Gal. Seillén, i. Porca, 
terra elata inter duos sulcos, a Ridge of a land, with 
us it is taken for land, and is of no certaine quantitie, 
but sometime more, sometime lesse. fest. part. 2. 
Symb. tit. Recouerie, sect. 3. Crompt. in his 
| lurisdict. fol. 221, saith that a Selion of land cannot 
be in demand, because it is a thing vncertaine.” 

Cc. C. B. 
Mr. Seebohm’s description of selion is 
| hopelessly involved. He seems to have con- 
fused se/von with balk. A selion is a roughly 
cut acre of the proper shape for ploughing, 
the se/ions being mantel from each other 


| by balks, or strips of unploughed land. See 
Blashill’s ‘Sutton-in-Holderness.’ 
JoHN 


Canonbury, N. 


Meap: Bright ALE: WeLsH ALE: SWEET 
| ALE i. 265).—That the brewing 
/of mead was at one time a very important 
business is proved by what Froissart relates 
| of “ Jaques Martuell, governor of Flaunders,” 
| and of his son Philip. He says :— 
| “In the towne of Gaunt there was a man a maker 
| of hony, called Jaques Dartuell. He was entered 
into such fortune and grace of the people that he 
might commaunde what he would through all 
Flaunders.”—Froissart, Pynson, 1523, f. 17 verso. 
As is well known, the English Queen Philippa 
was godmother to the son of this Jaques, and 
he was called Philip, after her. hen he 
commanded the citizens of Antwerp to sub- 
mit to his rule they taunted him with his 
father’s business and said “howe they set but 
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lytell by the manassyng of the sonne of a 

tryer of hony” (id., f. 283, col. 2). “Tryer of 

hony” is rendered “ brewer of mead” in other 

editions. Brewing of anything to drink 

seems always to have been a popular and 

lucrative business. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“Welsh ale,” sometimes called “fighting 
ale,” still has a reputation forsuperior strength. 
Twenty-five years ago there was (and pro- 
bably there still is) a public-house in a a 
off South Castle Street, Liverpool, celebrated 
for this beverage. It was served in long 
tapering glasses, at twopence-halfpenny per 
glass. George Borrow knew the charms of 


Welsh ale.” 


Beer corresponds in sound to an old Keltic 
word meaning water. May its name, there- 
fore, be an old bit of playful euphemism taken 
by Saxons from Welsh? Ale is made from 
grain. In Basque a/e means grain. That 
language may perhaps have been spoken by 
some tribes who had dealings with the pre- 
historic English. The word explains the 
name of the once cathedral town of Alet, in 
the Southern Pyrenees, for alete means 
granary in Basque, and no other language 
furnishes a better etymology ; it also occurs 
in the form of are at the end of one of the 
commonest words in Basque, sa/d:re, literally 
horse- grain, ¢.¢., oats, from zaldz = horse 
(Pliny’s ce/di-on = good horse). This com- 
pound, oddly enough, does not appear in the 
printed dictionaries. PALAMEDES. 


Law Terms (9* §S. i. 268).—In the extract 
given by yourcorrespondent, Q. means guerens, 
or complainant, and defore., deforciant, t.e., the 
holder of the lands or tenements to which 
the complainant has (or claims) a right, and 
therefore the defendant in the suit. 


W. R. 


Q. =querentibus, defore.=deforciantem. 
F. ADAMs. 


Ancnorites: Low Sipe Winpows S. i. 
186).—It is to be hoped that some one possess- 
ing a view or photograph of the old church 
of Tarrant Kayneston, in Dorset (which is 
probably the place called Kingston Tarrant 
at the above reference), will be able to identify 
the low window referred to. The present 
church was built in 1853. No mention is 
made of such a window in Hutchins’s 
History of Dorset,’ vol.i. p.322 (third edition). 

Perhaps, on the other hand, Kingston 
Tarrant refers to Tarrant Rushton, where 
there still exists a small low window. An 
account of the church, including this inter- 


esting portion of it, is given by Rev. J. Penny, 
the rector, in the Proceedings of the Dorset 
Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club, 
vol. xviii. p. 61, for 1897. There is a view of the 
chancel archway and three hagioscopes, but 
not of the low window. I shall be happy to 
lend the volume to Mr. MARSHALL. 

Whilst on this subject, there is in the 
Somersetshire Archeological Society’s 7'rans- 
actions for 1897, p. 48, a view of a low side 
window at Othery in Somerset, concerning 
which the diocesan architect, Mr. Edmund 
Buckle, and Lieut.-Col. Bramble make some 
remarks too long to be inserted here. 

There is a good deal of information respect- 
ing lychnoscopes, &c., in the Leclesiologist, 
vols. vii. and viii. Epw. ALEx. Fry. 

172, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


I have heard the late Rev. J. H. Austen, 
rector of Tarrant Keynston (Tarent Kaynes- 
ton), say there was formerly an anchorite’s 
cell on the south side of the church ; but as 
the church was rebuilt in 1853, all trace of 
such cell was destroyed, as well as any low 
window, if such existed. G. GALPIN. 


The object for which low side windows 
were constructed is as yet by no means 
certain. The following references to the 
literature of the subject may be of service to 
Mr. MARSHALL :— 

Archeological Journal (Institute), vol. iv. p. 314. 

Elvin, ‘ Records of Walmer,’ 97 n. 

**Gentleman’s Magazine Library,” ‘ Ecclesiology,’ 
pp. 71, 89, 285. 

‘Church of our Fathers,’ vol. iii. part i. 
p. LIS. 

Epwarp PEacock. 

Bouter Surname (9 i. 306).—It does 
not appear to have occurred to Mr. Boutrer 
that the Boulter coat of three garbs is just as 
gp acant on the name as the bird bolts. 
No doubt the three garbs are intended for 
three “ boultings” of straw. G. W. M. 


PoRTRAIT OF SERJEANT JOHN GLYNN S. 
i. 268).—Bromley, who should always be con- 
sulted in such cases as this, mentions three 
portraits of this worthy: (1) anonymous, 
without details; (2) by J. Spilsbury ; and 
(3) in the same print with Wilkes and Horne. 
by T. Worlidge (?). Mr. Gtyxn might find 
the Spilsbury print at Mr. Noseda’s, 109, 
Strand ; but there is nowadays no certainty 
of finding a desired portrait anywhere. 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 

Mrs. Jonny Drew (9 S. i. 288).—A full 
account of the long career of this excellens 
actress appeared in the Vew York Dramate 
Mirror for 11 September, 1897. It is accon- 
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panied by a portrait. 


of theatrical parents, on 10 January, 1818. 
W. J. LAWRENCE. 
Comber, Belfast. 
Mrs. John Drew was born in London on 


10 January, 1820, her father’s name being 
Lane. In 1827 she came to America with her 


mother and her stepfather, after having played 
in Liverpool as Agib in ‘Timon the 


she acted with Junius Brutus Booth, playing 
the Duke of York to his Richard. Soon after 
she had a benefit at the old Bowery Theatre, 
New York, playing Goldfinch in the ‘Road 
to Ruin.’ She was taken to Jamaica, where 
she was performing at the time of the insur- 
rection in 1831. In 1834 she played Julia in 
the ‘ Hunchback’ at the Boston Theatre, and 


in 1835 she opened the St. Charles Theatre, | 


New Orleans, playing Lady Teazle. At the 
age of sixteen she was married to Henry B. 
unt, a popular vocalist of the time. In 1838 


she played with Forrest, and later with Mac- 


ready. Between 1842 and 1846 she played 
in New York as a member of various stock 
companies, acting in all kinds of domestic 
drama, burlesque, and light comedy. She was 
the original Fortunio and Graceful in ‘The 
Fair One with the Golden Locks.’ Besides 
being known as an actress, she was renowned 
for her singing and dancing. Her second 
husband was George Mossop, a young Irish 
comedian, who did not live long. Soon after 
his death she met the popular comedian John 
Drew, who in 1850 became her third husband. 
In 1851 both were in the stock company at 
the Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, 
and in 1853 Mr. Drew leased the Arch Street 
Theatre with William Wheatley. In 1855 
Mr. Drew made a starring tour of England 
and Ireland which was very prosperous. In 
1862 Mrs. Drew undertook the management 
of the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, 
which she carried on prosperously for thirty- 
one years. In her later years her association 
with Joseph Jefferson endeared her to the 
ag generation, her impersonation of 
{rs. Malaprop being exquisite comedy. She 
will be remembered by old theatre - goers 
as Lady Teazle, Julia, Lady Macbeth, Con- 
stance, Beatrice, Mrs. Oakley, Jane Shore, 
and other widely different characters. At the 
time of her death, 31 August, 1897, it was 
written of her that 


Where the details 
are so voluminous no summary could be 
attempted, but I shall be pleased to afford 
Siema Tau any particulars if he will com- 
municate direct. Mrs. Drew’s maiden name 
was Kinloch, and she was born in London, 


artar.’ 
Her first appearance in America was in the 
Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, where | 


“she retained her vigour and vivacity in extra- 


ordinary degree long beyond the Scriptural limit 
of human life, and was perhaps the only woman 
who ever succeeded in playing such parts as Lady 
Teazle acceptably, and even with illusion, after the 
age of seventy years.” 
'The present writer remembers with delight 
the splendid manner in which she rolled out 
the magnificent mistakes of Mrs. Malaprop. 
Wa. CusHinc BaMBURGH. 
El Mora, Union Co., New Jersey, U.S. 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL (9 §, i. 180, 206). 
— May I suggest that it would be a very 
doubtful benefit to “rebuild the belfry 
towers” of this cathedral, as suggested by 
Mr. Garsetr? Probably nothing would have 
to be destroyed in order to do the rebuilding, 
| but even then is it not best to leave the ol 
| work alone, and if towers are required let 
_ them be supplied to new buildings? I am 
| aware that the notion of completing old build- 
|ings is popular, but I would suggest that for 
| the future we ought to have a different idea— 
| preservation, but not alteration. This is the 
| view now with regard to statues. A visit to 


| the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, informs one 
what parts of an ancient statue have been re- 
rm and that the restoration is nowdeemed 
incorrect. I regret that the same kind of 
information is not always vouchsafed us 
jat the British Museum, where a statue is 
| labelled as Greek or Roman, even if half a 
fraud, unless it be a modern addition. I 
| never go to Canterbury and see the exquisite 
| Norman towers without regret at the destruc- 
tion of the Norman tower at the north-west 
entrance, for which a brainless imitation of 
the west tower then existing was substituted. 
|IT am sorry the rage for “pairs” is not over, 
but if any one wishes to learn how superior 
he may see Llandaff 
THOMAS. 


‘different towers look 


| Cathedral. 


Raovut Hesprn S. i. 348).—The ‘ Diary 
| of Raoul Hesdin’ is not a genuine document, 
but a particularly impudent fiction; see 

English Historical July, 1896, 
pp. 594-7, and Atheneum, 25 March, 4 ‘o 
and 16 May, 1896. A. F. P. 


Moon THROUGH CoLouRED Gass (9* §. i. 
| 328, 377).—The ability of the moon to do what 
Keats has poetically described needs prosaic 
confirmation. Not long ago, in a certain 


church in Pisa, I was struck by the beautiful 
effect produced by the rays of the westering 
|sun as they fell on some children standing 
|against a pillar, throwing on ‘them “warm 
gules” and or and azure and vert. Keats 
may have seen those children, or their grand- 
mothers, thus illuminated; but if he 
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come back to see them by moonlight he 
would, I think, have been doomed to dis- 
appointment. I have heard that Millais was 
saved by a visit to Knole from endorsing the 
error, and, preferring pale truth to brilliant 
fallacy, shifted the action of his picture a 
few lines lower down. KILLIGREW. 


I can remember once having contemplated, 
in the days of my youth, painting a picture 
which was to reproduce the charming scene 
so vividly suggested by Keats’s poem. As a 
necessary preliminary I thought it well to 
notice the effect of moonbeams pourin 
through the stained windows of the paris 
church, and was disappointed to find that all 
its brilliant hues were reduced to neutral 
tints. Keats is in this point not true to 
nature. A. SMyTHE PALMER. 

South Woodford. 


Corns (9S. i. 268).—The coins are probably 
the copper farthings of Charles L., described 
by James Simon as follows :— 

** King Charles I. soon after his accession granted 
a patent to Frances, duchess dowager of Richmond 
and Lennox, and to Sir Francis Crane, knight, for 
the term of seventeen years, empowering them to 
strike copper farthings, and by proclamation ordered 
that they should equally pass in England and 
Ireland. They are very small and thin, and have 
on one side two sceptres in saltire through a crown 
and this inscription, CAROLVS D.G. MAG. BRI. ; 
reverse, the crowned harp and FRAN. ET HIB. REX. 
They weigh about six grains, and have a woolpack, 
a bell, or a flower-de-luce, mint- marks.”—‘ 
towards Historical Account of Irish Coins,’ 1749. 


Horace W. Monckton. 


The two inscriptions should be taken in 
the reverse order, and some of the points 
omitted : CARO. D.G. MAG. BRI. FRA. ET HIB. 
REX (“Carolus Dei gratia Magne Britannia, 
Francie et Hibernize Rex”). The style would 
apply equally to Charles I. or Charles IL. ; 
perhaps more naturally the former, as the 
name stands alone. Possibly Charles I. may 
have struck some such light coins during the 
Great Rebellion, when Oxford was his head- 
quarters. W. E. B. 


Weicut or Books (9 §S. i. 284).—H. T., 
whose idea is that to object to a heavy 
k savours of effeminacy, reminds me 
of the correspondents who object to 
details, and to information put in an 
artistic instead of an inartistic manner, as 
being too puerile for great minds. I some 
time ago (8 §. xii. 382) objected to Black- 
burn’s heavy book, and if travelling should 
certainly give preference to a light one. As 
a specimen of a beautifully light book I can 
refer to ‘Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’ by 


Ian Maclaren, sixth edition, London, Hodder 
& Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row, 1895. 
THOMAS. 


Porm AND AuTHOR WANTED (9 S. i. 229). 
—By a curious coincidence, on the very day 
Mr. Dattas GLOveER’s inquiry appeared con- 
cerning the poem whence the two lines quoted 
by him were taken, the poem itself was printed 
in the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle (19 March). 
The correspondent who had forwarded the 
lines to that periodical had made a cutting 
of them from a newspaper some years ago, 
but had no knowledge of the author or their 
origin other than was contained in an intro- 
ductory comment to the poem, which ran as 
follows :— 

“Some sixty years ago the following poem 
[‘ Lines on a Skeleton’] appeared in the London 
Morning Chronicle. Every effort was made to dis- 
cover the author, even to the offering of fifty 
guineas. All that ever transpired was that the 
poem, written in a fair clerkly hand, was found 
near a skeleton of remarkable symmetry of form in 
the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, and that the curator of the 
museum sent them to the Morning Chronicle.” 


C. P. Hate. 


Bisuop Morton: THEopHILUs Eaton (9% 
S. i. 267).—As Bishop Morton died unmarried 
at the age of ninety-six, the wife of Theophilus 
Eaton was not his daughter. As a matter of 
fact, she was the daughter of George Lloyd, 
Morton’s predecessor in the see of Chester. 
Her first husband was not David Yale, the 
Chancellor of the diocese of Chester, but his 
son Thomas. Mrs. (Ann) Eaton was alive in 
1640, as in that year her mother (Bishop 
Lloyd’s widow) bequeathed her twenty 
shillings in her will, which was proved at 
Chester, 8 January, 1648/9. Mrs. Lloyd was 
the daughter of George Wilkinson, of Norwich. 
I do not know the name of the first wife of 
Governor Eaton. F. SANDERS. 

Hoylake Vicarage, Cheshire. 


If your correspondent will turn to the 
articles in ‘N. & Q. on the ‘ Eaton Family,’ 
he will find much information on the sub- 
ject of his inquiries, namely, the marriage of 

heophilus Eaton to his first wife, her burial, 
and the baptism of her only child ; also the 
baptism of his two children by his second 
wife. See 8 §. vi. 422; vii. 114, 157, 275; 
viii. 397. Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


ON THE WAVERLEY s (9" §. i. 
183).—I should like to have a confirmation 
(or correction) of Mr. Boucurer’s sugges- 
tion that Scott’s “maddow” (‘ Kenilworth,’ 
chap. ix.) is madder. Iam doubtful about it 
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myself, for Scott seems to attribute to this 
plant, as well as to fern seed, the power of 
enabling its possessor to walk invisible ; and 
much as madder was formerly sought after 
for its medicinal properties, I am not aware 
that it had any magical ones. It was in 
accordance with the curious doctrine of sig- 
natures that fern seed was supposed to confer 
this gift of invisibility, for the seed itself 
was invisible. It could only be gathered at 
12 o'clock on Midsummer night, at the very 
moment of St. John’s birth. At that time 
the plant suddenly flowers and the seeds fall. 
I have told somewhere in ‘ N. & Q.’ (I cannot 
remember under what heading) a story of a 
man who not many years since watched for 
and is said to have gathered, it on Hatfield 
Moor, in Yorkshire, some five miles from this 
place. According to Scott, it is the seed of 
the male fern that is supposed to have this 
property, and of it only Lyte says: “The 
whiche some gather thinking to worke 
wonders, but to say the trueth, it is nothing 
els but trumperie and superstition.” In the 
Tatler, however, in that delightful paper 
(No. 240) on the relation of poetry to physic, 
we are introduced to a “doctor who was 
arrived at the Knowledge of the Green and 
Red Dragon, and had discovered the Female 
Fern Seed.” What this means is left as secret 
as the meaning of that mysterious word 
Tetrachymagogon (and the fern seed had 
many superstitions attached to it); but 
probably it refers to the same “trumperie” 
as Lyte. C. C. B. 
Epworth. 


Girdle cakes are well known in North- 
umberland and Durham. They are the “sing- 
ing hinnies” of the pitmen of both ame 

B. 


“ MarIFEr” (9% §. i. 267, 333).—Will Canon 
Taytor kindly say where this word is 
recorded? Is it in any printed document? 
Possibly it should be read eet aw 


“WHo STOLE THE DONKEY?” i. 267.) 
—At the time of the agitation concerning the 
reat Reform Bill, and for some years both 
vefore and after it became law, white hats 
were worn by the Whigs as political symbols, 
and “He’s a Whig that wears a white hat” 
became a common street cry. These hats 
were especially affected by those persons who 
devoted their energies to party organization. 
When the Reform excitement cooled down 
and other questions became prominent, the 
white hat ceased to have much of its old 
significance. I remember, however, in the 


early fifties a gentleman who lived near here 


who always wore a white hat. It was regarded 
by himself and others as a visible token that 
he remained an uncompromising Whig, or, 
to use his own words, ‘‘a cage supporter 
of the house of Brocklesby.” An amusin 
incident, in which the white hat figured, 
happened at Lincoln one day in May, 1831. 
Mr. Charles Tennyson (afterwards Charles 
Tennyson-D’Eyncourt, of Bayons Manor, 
uncle of the late Lord Tennyson) pro sed 
Sir William Ingleby, of Ripley Castle, Vork- 
shire, as one of the members for the count 
of Lincoln. A report of Mr. Tennyson’s speec 
is to be found in the Lincoln Herald of 13 May, 
1831. I give an extract relating to a memor- 
able white hat :— 

““*The only objection Lever heard taken to him 
{Sir William Ingleby] by the ne of Stamford 
was that he had such a very bad hat, such a shock- 
ing bad hat. (Loud cheers and laughter.) The 
Stamfordians are a stirring people; 1,000 of them 
immediately raised a subscription of ld. each, and 
paveiaers him this handsome white hat’ (taking it 
rom Sir William’s head), ‘which is lined with blue, 
and which I was requested thus publicly to present 
to him, and crown him with it. (Laughter.) I now 
wropose three cheers for him.’ (Much cheering.) 
Mr. Tennyson concluded his address by fesmaly 
proposing Sir William Ingleby as a fit and proper 


person to represent the freeholders in Parliament.” 


I have a note that a song called ‘The White 
Hat’ occurs in the Sporting Magazine for 
October, 1819, p. 47, but I cannot, at the pre- 
sent time, refer to it. _Epwarp PEacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


With regard to Mr. Hesp’s interesting note 
at the above reference, readers of Mr. Punch 
for 1863 will not have forgotten that ex- 
quisitely absurd and amusing tale, with illus- 
trations, entitled ‘ Mokeanna ; or, the White 
Witness’ (a clever skit on the sensational 
novels of the period), in which the stolen 
donkey and the white hat play all-important 
réles. H. M. 

St. Petersburg. 


“To THE LAMP-post” (9 §. i. 266).—I 
venture to remark that if Mr. Canpy will 
reconsider his statement at this reference, 
that “the lamp was hung over the middle of 
the street, in the centre of a cord,” he will 
learn that it is not in accordance with the 
undoubted evidence on the subject to which 
he calls our attention. La lanterne, now 
notorious in consequence of its terrible asso- 
ciations, was in calite supported by a pulley 
from an arrangement of two long pieces of 
wood fixed, in the form of a triangle, in the 
side of the house at the corner of the Place 
de Gréve. It may be mentioned in connexion 
with the matter that it was on 22 July, 1789 


that Foulon, who had succeeded Necker as 
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one of the new ministry, was seized on his 
way to Fontainebleau, and —_, back to 
Paris by the mob, who hung him dy the 
lantern. His son-in-law Berthier, later in 
the day, was hanged in the same =e. This 
was the beginning of the awful mob law and 
of the fatal cry of @ /a lanterne, which was 
so frequently heard in the streets of Paris. 
Your correspondent, I beg to add, will find 
an illustration of /a lanterne and the house I 
have mentioned in ‘The Student’s France,’ 
by William Smith, LL.D., London, Murray. 

Henry Hope. 

Clapham, 8.W. 


*Buriper’s Gurpe’ S. xii. 289, 395).— 
I have been unable to find any book with 
this title by William Salmon in our National 
Library or the Bodleian, but I find one called 
‘The London and Country Builder’s Vade 
Mecum,’ 1745, and another called ‘ Palladio 
Londinensis,’ only one edition of which (the 
fifth) is in the National Library. It is edited 
by E. Hoppus in 1755, so that Salmon was 
dead before that time. There was another 
William Salmon who lived some years before, 
a medical man, who must have been some- 
what celebrated, as he was translated into 
French in 1672 ; but Watt makes no distince- 
tion, and puts the books on building, doctor- 
ing (or varnishing the human body), and 
varnishing walls, on water baptism and 
astrology, all under one name, and Allibone 
follows suit. The doctor probably died soon 
after the date of his last work (1714), as he 
had then been writing over forty years. The 
earliest date of the builders’ work in the 
British Museum is 1745. THomas, 


CHELTENHAM (9% S. i. 200, 245).—Probably 
Mr. Searle will take exception to the assump- 
tions which appear to be made in the article 
on the name of this place. For instance, 
it is there assumed that ches in Chesham is 
derived from “the river Chess.” This is 
like deriving Romford from “the river 
Rom.” Ches is gravel, as in Cheswick or Chis- 
wick ; and, in the absence of any reason 
to the contrary—no local inquiry being 
alleged in the article—Chesham may be just 
as reasonably derived from ches, gravel, as 
from the present river Chess. I state the 
derivation of Chiswick positively, having lived 
there and made an ealunties local inquiry 
into the origin of the name. A neighbouring 

lace, also on the river, is Chesilea, or Chiselea, 

Yhelsea. It used to be stated that there is a 
river at Chiswick called the Ches, but such 
river, like “the Rom,” is now found to be 
non-existent. The dissertation in the article 
should have been extended to the river 


Chess and to the name and state of this river 
as it was in past ages. Runham is the name 
of a village in Norfolk : the river Bure, which 
(if my memory serves me well) runs in front 
of the church and present parsonage, was once 
supposed to give an unquestionable origin 
for the first part of the name. It was after- 
wards found, as a result of further local 
inquiry, that Run in Runham has probably 
nothing to do with the river. Ham in Run- 
ham is understood to be holm, as in Durham. 
The writer on ‘Cheltenham’ in ‘N. & Q.’ states 
that “hdm or hom (gen. haémmes) means ‘an 
enclosure, generally near water, and is 
usually preceded by the name of a river”; 
but he does not say, in giving this explana- 
tion, what has become of holm. This shows 
how easily mistakes arise where no local 
inquiry is set on foot as to the origin of the 
name of a place. 

These observations apply to Fern, given 
(but by no means accepted) as the origin of 
Fernham (no local inquiry is alleged as having 
been made in this case) ; and they are appli- 
cable to most, if not all, of the other names 
of places mentioned in the article. The truth 
is, the result of local knowledge and inquiry 
is (or rather ought to be) an essential element 
in all disquisitions or statements on the 
names of places. 

Generalizations and _ classifications are 
hazardous and uncertain in their results, and 
should be avoided as far as possible in ascer- 
taining the origin of names of places. They 
are easily drawn up, especially when founded 
on knowledge of language, and if put forward 
with an air of authority (which may not 
necessarily be intended as such) may be 
readily accepted by the unwary; but none 
the less they form the source—the prolific 
source—of a thousand errors. In inquiring 
into the origin of the name of a place three 
factors at least must be taken into account: 
(1) The result of local inquiry carefully and 
exhaustively instituted on the spot. (2) The 
results of comparison with the names of places 
occurring elsewhere similar to the one in 
question ; careful local inquiry to be em- 
— as_to any place used for comparison 

fore arriving at a conclusion. (3) Language 
or languages, including all local dialects. I 
have not mentioned other factors in the 
inquiry which might, of course, easily have 
been enumerated. There are correspondents 
of ‘N. & Q.’ who assume (or appear to do so) 
that the third or last factor which is here 
given for the inquiry covers nearly the whole 
ground. In reality the field they occup 
covering say one-third of the ground, is itse 
a very wide one—too wide for occupation 
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except by a company of men learned and 
skilled in this branch of knowledge. 

The results of its occupation by isolated 
inquirers may easily be guessed at. The 
works of the late Mr. Lower afford many 
examples illustrative of what is here alleged 
and furnish many salutary warnings. Corre- 
spondents of ‘N. & Q.’ have gained nothing 
hitherto, so far as I can see, by supporting 
their views (supposing they have done so) by 
the use of a Warburtonian style of writing 
which I should indeed be sorry to imitate. 
Books and articles on names of places are 
usually misleading when they are founded 
chiefly, as they sometimes or often are, on the 
narrow basis of language and its changes. 

In view of the considerations above stated, 
I may add in conclusion that Mr. Searle is 
quite as likely as any one else to be right in 
his derivation of Cheltenham. 8S. ARNorr. 

The Green, Ealing. 


Canon Taytor objects to my finding in 
Celtanham a personal name Celta. This I 
did because in Piper the name Kelto occurs 
among the 35,000 names of the pilgrims to 
the three monasteries St. Gallen, Pfeiffers, 
and Reichenau. The pairs of names in -a 
(England) and -o (Germany) may be found in 
great numbers in my ‘Onomasticon’; for the 
latter occurred so frequently in Piper and in 
Foérstemann, corresponding to the former, 
that I was compelled to go through those 
works a second time and to insert the German 
names in -o where possible. I will quote a 
few of these pairs :— 


English. German. English. German. 
fae? Allo *Bacca ...... Bacco. 
*Munda......Mundo. 
Anna ...... Anno. Nato. 
Atta......... Atto. *Oppa ...... Oppo. 
Baba ...... Babo *Patte ...... Patto 
Nunna...... Nunno. *Pinna ...... Pinno 
ffo. x: Pippo 
RE Ono *Ruma ...... Rumo 
Pago. Sido. 


The names in -o are always personal and so 
are also the English names of the first set, 
and hence it seems in the highest degree pro- 
bable that the English names in the second 
set, those marked with an asterisk, derived 
from English place-names, are likewise per- 
sonal. Finding therefore Kelto, a personal 
name, in Piper, it seemed also in the highest 
degree probable that Celta was a personal 
name. That from the place-name Tilhesians 
the streamlet the Chelt has got its name 
appears to be very probable from the follow- 
ing statements of Canon Taytor himself in 
his last book ‘Names and their Histories.’ 


The name Cam is a ghost-name evolved from 
the word Cambridge, a corruption of Grante- 
bricg, in order to account for the name of 
Cambridge (p. 82) ; the name Eden is merely 
an inference from the name Edenbridge, 
which the Canon gives as really Eadhelm’s 
bridge (p. 115); the name Brent may have 
been given to the stream at Brentford to 
explain that name (p. 74); the name Arun 
may be a mere antiquarian figment to account 
for the name of Arundel (p. 52); the name 
Rom has been bestowed of late years on the 
brook at Romford, the river-name having 
been evolved out of the town-name, as in 
other cases (p. 238) ; Penk, a riverin Stafford- 
shire, is a ghost-name invented by “ antiqua- 
rians ” (ste) to explain the name of the town 
of Penkridge (p. 219); Char (p. 90) and Isis 
(p. ae are similar cases. 

If there be any cases of streams bein 
named from the towns on their banks, then 
venture to think that the Chelt may claim to 
have received its name, at we know not what 
time, whether long ago or recently, from the 
town. 

The other names adduced by Canon TAYLOR 
have nothing to do with the present matter, 
as they do not contain genitive cases of their 
first parts. W. Geo. SEARLE. 


“Puna ” (9 §. i. 224).—In Cooper’s ‘ Lionel 
Lincoln’ the hero when recovering from his 
wound takes sleigh rides in a “tom-pung.” 
I have not the book at hand, and cannot 
recollect if Cooper says much about the 
vehicle or the word. The novel was written 
between 1820 and 1827, and “pung” is cer- 
tainly a contraction of what was then the 
usual word. I fear I am very bold in sug- 
gesting that “tom-pung” is connected wit 
“toboggan,” an Indian word for sledge. 
Both words may be only bad imitations of 
the Indian word, or, as the different Indian 
tribes had different languages, or rather 
dialects, “ tom-pung” may resemble the word 
for sledge in one dialect, and “toboggan” the 
same word in another. M N. G. 


J. G. C. will find the pedigree of this 
word in an article on ‘Some Words derived 
from Languages of North American Indians,’ 
by the late J. Hammond Trumbull, LL.D., 
printed with the 7’ransactions of the Ame- 
rican Philological Association for 1872. It 
comes from an Algonkin word much the 
same as the present Canadian “ toboggin,” 
shortened by time and wear to “pung,” both 
words meaning a sledge. As to the word 


“barge,” now used in New England to de- 
scribe a vehicle, see my note, ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" §. 
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old resident in Boston, Mass., he would know 

that the word “ barge” so used had no sailor 

origin, but came from Nile’s stable in School 

Street and his big sleigh “ Cleopatra’s ao 


Boston, Mass. 


Port Artuur (9 i. 367)—Port Arthur 
takes the name (but now under new occupiers 
reverting to its Chinese one) from the captain 
of one of Her Majesty’s ironclads on the 
China station (the Iron Duke, I think) at the 
time the coasts of Manchuria and Corea were 
surveyed. 

Upton. 


HonGkonc K1ao-Cuov (9* i. 348).— 
“Fragrant water” is a fair translation of the 
first name; but it must be noted that the 
mandarin or literary Chinese pronuncia- 
tion is Hiang Kiang, and that Hong Kong is 
provincial, as are several other names in the 
vicinity of the island; for instance, it is 
separated from the mainland by the Strait 
of derived from the Cantonese 
words /y-ee, a sort of fish (the carp), and moon, 
a gate. As to Kiao Chow, the final syllable 
denotes a city of the second order. The 
Chinese have been said to be the only people 
who can, by means of a termination added to 
the name of a place, designate its relative rank. 
Kiao, according to Williams’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
p. 368, means glue or gum. I do not quite 
understand why Inquirer writes Pékin, 
Nankin, as both vowels are short. His 
accents cannot be marks of length; and as 
the stress is upon the syllable kin the accents 
can equally little be marks of emphasis. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


SONNETS ON THE Sonnet (7% §. iv. 429, 
532 ; v. 72, 456 ; 8 §. i. 87, 135, 177).—These 
numerous references show that several readers 
of ‘N. & Q. took an interest in this subject 
some years ago. After a longer delay than 
Horace recommends, a curious collection 
bearing this title is about to be published by 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. The Italian 
sonnets by Marino and Nencioni, about which 
I sought assistance in this journal, have not 
been discovered ; but the anthology, confining 
itself strictly to its subject, forms quite a 
large volume. [I shall still be glad to receive 
additions to the store. 

Matruew Russex1, S.J. 

86, St. Stephen's Green, Dublin. 


CERVANTES ON THE StaGeE (9 i. 327).— 
S. J. A. F.’s query covers, I presume (though 
he does not say so), the dramatic works 
written by Cervantes himself as well as 
dramatic adaptations of his romances. I have 


not met with any of the latter so treated ex- 
cept ‘Don Quixote’; but your correspondent 
may possibly not know of Cervantes’s own 
‘Ocho Comedias y ocho Entremeis nuevos,’ 

rinted at Madrid in 1615, and again in 1749. 

he collection is rare, as it has never (I think) 
been reprinted, the reason, according to 
Brunet, being that “on estime peu ces 
comédies.” 

Oswatp Hunter Brarr, O.S8.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Miuitary Tropures (9° S. i. 327).—In a 
book in my possession, which I believe to be 
somewhat scarce, entitled ‘The Battle of 
Waterloo,’ stated to have been published by 
“ Authority ” in the year 1816, an account is 
given of the ceremony of lodging at the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall, on 18 January, 1816, 
the eagles captured from the enemy. The 
Royal United Service Institution now occupies 
the building formerly known as the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall, but this note may perhaps 
give C. R. a clue as to the present whereabouts 
of the eagles. A. R. B. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant. By Bernard Shaw. 
2vols. (Richards.) 

ENGLISHMEN have ceased to be readers of plays. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, in his preface to his published 
volumes, notes the fact, without being at much 
trouble to find an explanation. It has always to 
some extent been thus in England. The quarto 
versions in which the masterpieces of the Tudor 
drama first saw the light were as often as not 
pirated, and the folio collections by which they 
were succeeded were, as is well known, in other 
cases than that of Shakspeare, posthumous, and 
wholly without supervision from the authors, their 
publication being, in the instance of Shakspeare, a 
speculation of theatrical managers. Ben Jonson 
incurred much banter and some attack for dari 

to print a collection of his plays under the title o 
‘Works.’ Complete editions of our Elizabethan, 
Jacobean, and Carolinian dramatists have been 
iven to the world in more or less modern editions. 
tven now, however, we are scarcely reconciled to 
the publication of plays, and recent editions of 
Drayton, Daniel, onl other poets omit entirely the 
dramas. The occasion is scarcely suited to pursuing 
a subject of interest, introduced principally for the 
purpose of showing that in printing his collec 

plays Mr. Bernard Shaw is to some extent an 
innovator. Reasons for his adoption of the plan 
of publication are easily found. Mr. Shaw is an 


apostle of a creed which, whatever progress it ma 
have recently made, is not yet that of England. 
His plays, moreover, deal with subjects at which 
English prudery looks askance, and the treatment 
is such as is sure to embroil him with the censure. 
Anxious to advocate views to which, however 
eccentric they may be, he strongly holds, he now 
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issues his works in the only form in which they are 
likely to reach those for whom they are specially 
designed. With a view to rendering intelligible 
to his public his entire meaning he crowds his pages 
with stage directions and other prefatory matter in 
such abundance that we are reminded at times of 
the extravagances of the Duchess of Newcastle, at 
others of the elaborate preparations of Balzac. 
Champion as he is of causes, Mr. Shaw’s advocacy 
is not likely greatly to benefit them. His Mephis- 
tophelian manner of treatment extends to his own 
arguments. He ts, in his cheerful, airy, im- 
pertinent way, of having normal vision, and seein 

thi exactly as they are. This may be; we wil 

not dispute the point. Whatever he sees, however, 
he does not present things as they are, or seem to 
us, and his exhibitions of human proceedings are 
among the most fantastic ever made. Neither the 
subjects with which he deals nor the methods of 
treatment are such as we are accustomed to in 
these columns. Our purpose is not, accordingly, 
to deal with the plays, pleasant or unpleasant—to 
use Mr. Shaw’s own words—which have come 
before us. We will, none the less, say thus much— 
that those who care for the eminently unconventional 
theories discussed, or who can bear to be fleered just 
at the time when they become interested in the 
author’s characters and modes of procedure, will 
find in these two volumes some of the most divert- 
ing products of the human intellect. Mr. Shaw has 
eminent gifts of invention, dialogue, and character 
painting. His knowledge of stage methods and 
possibilities is, apparently, not extensive, and his 
tendency to laugh at his public is irresistible. 
There are in his plays scenes of dramatic grip, the 
most poignant satire, and the most frolicsome ex- 
travagance that can be found in the modern drama. 


The Art of Chess. By James Mason. (Cox.) 

A coueLe of years ago (see 8" §. vii. 180) we spoke 
in terms of eulogy of Mr. Mason’s ‘ Principles of 
Chess,’ a work which has had a warm welcome in 
the chess world, and is already established in 
authority. ‘The Art of Chess’ of the same writer, 
which has now reached a second edition, is com- 
piled on similar lines, and is entitled to no less high 
recognition. It supplies from games recently played 
the most advanced information obtainable, can for 
the most part be studied without the board, and is 
so fascinating that we, who have occupation other 
than chess-playing, are compelled reluctantly to 
put it by. sounder, more instructive, more 
scientific, and more trustworthy guide does not 
exist. It is not, moreover, especially as regards 
end-games, likely to be soon replaced. To the 
chess-player its merits are already known. 


The Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould, M.A. Vols. XI. and XII. (Nimmo.) 
OcrosER is one of the months in the calendar best 
provided with saints, which are so numerous as to 
occupy two volumes of Mr. Nimmo’s beautiful 
edition. A good many of those whose lives Mr. 
Baring-Gould now oe are presented in a rather 
uncertain light, and the cases are numerous in which 
the editor attributes little importance tothe legends 
that have in course of time become attached to 
names. The illustrations in these latest volumes 
are numerous and interesting. The life of St. 
Francis of Assisi has thus a design after Cahier, and 
reproductions of Giotto’s ‘ Marriage of St. Francis 


to Poverty’ (from the Lower Church at Assisi) and 
of the same artist’s ‘St. Francis preaching to the 
Birds.’ The life of St. Victor of Marseilles is 
accompanied by an engraving of the fine and martial 
picture of the saint by Giov. Antonio di Bazzi at 
Siena. ‘The Festival of the Holy Rosary,’ from the 
Vienna Missal, constitutes the frontispiece. The 
Vienna Missal also supplies the design for the 
Festival of the Maternity of the Virgin Mary. Hans 
Memling’s ~ of St. Ursula,’ from the 
Chapel of St. John’s Hospital at Bruges, furnishes, 
of course, a very striking illustration, as does the 

icture of ‘St. Luke painting the Virgin,’ from the 
Pathedral at Prague. ‘The Funeral of St. Edward 
the Confessor’ is from the Bayeux Tapestry. An- 
other very striking picture of St. Denys carrying 
his head, and supported by two angels, is from a 
miniature in a fourteenth-century MS. The work, 
the genes of which has been accidentally 
delayed, now nears completion. 


The Spectator. With Introduction and Notes by 
George A. Aitken. (Nimmo.) 

THE sixth volume of Mr. Nimmo’s handsome re- 
rint of ‘The Spectator’ has made its appearance. 
t has a portrait of Thomas Parnell and a capital 

vignette on the title-page of Kensington Palace. 

Mr. Aitken’s notes remain brief, helpful, and 

adequate. 


Journal of the Ex-Libris Society. (Black.) 


Mr. Wricut, the indefatigable secretary of the 
Ex-Libris Society and the editor of its Journal 
announces in the May number the next general 
meeting for Thursday, 9 June, at 4.30, at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel. The exhibition of book- 
»lates will be open on that and the following day. 
he number opens with a reproduction of the 
splendid armorial book-plate of William Hunt, 
dated 1715. Mr. Wright supplies a supplementary 
catalogue of ‘Trophy Book-plates,’ with further 
illustrations. Both the Society and its Journal 
maintain their popularity. 


TueE article in the Edinburgh Review on ‘ Peter 
the Great’—a review of M. Waleszewski’s well- 
known book—is of exceptional merit. It is written 
by some one who knows Russia sufficiently well not 
to be led away by the common fault of judging the 
country by our Western standards. The great 
Tzar is treated with what seems to us remarkable 
fairness. This is in itself merit of a high order, 
for many of his acts were of a very repulsive 
character, such as could not be Pn Man even 
when committed by an Oriental despot. The paper 
on ‘Babylonian Discoveries’ deserves, and we do 
not doubt will receive, attention. Few except 
specialists realize how much our knowledge of the 
history of Babylonia and the adjacent lands has 
been widened during the last quarter of a century. 
Very much, however, yet remains to be done, alike 
by the excavator and the interpreter, ere we can 
picture, even in dim outline, the sequence of events 
in those great Oriental monarchies which have left 
so many historic treasures amid the dust of empire. 
There is one passage, and one only, to which we 
must take exception. The writer says, ‘It must 
not, however, supposed that the Babylonians 
generally were able to read and write.” hether 
this assumption be true or false we do not know; 
but it is certainly a mistake to conclude they could 
not do so from the fact that each man owned a seal, 
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and to draw the inference from this that they could 
not write their names. Most men in England not 
of the servile class seem to have possessed personal 
seals in the Plantagenet time, and many an old 
title-deed and charter yet exists bearing impres- 
sions of such seals without signatures, when we 
may be well assured that the persons who executed 
them had acquired the art of penmanship. ‘The 
Antiquities of Hallamshire’ is a review of Mr. 
Addy’s ‘Hall of Waltheof,’ an interesting local 
book, which we noticed some time ago. The writer 
appreciates Mr. Addy’s work highly, and in this he 
is, on the whole, correct. We fear, however, that 
he has shown too much confidence in some of the 
author’s derivations. We agree with him in think- 
ing that our local dialects are changing. The 
accent and pronunciation remain the same, but the 
old words are dying and giving place to ugly things 
picked out of the newspapers. The article on 

A Scottish Border Clan’—the Elliots—is highly 
picturesque. The evidence produced of the savagery 
displayed in the days of the Border raiders is some- 
thing which will leave a feeling little short of blank 
amazement on the minds of those who think of the 
moss-trooper as a person of whom William of Delo- 
raine was a type—somewhat coarse, perhaps, but 
with the instincts of a gentleman. The articles on 
the sixteenth-century Jesuits and on American 
novels are both interesting. 

Gloucestershire Notes and Queries (Phillimore & 
Co.) is always pleasant and instructive reading. 
By far the most important section of No. 73 is that 
devoted to the monumental brasses of the county. 
When complete it is intended that it shall form a 
pesect catalogue of these interesting memorials. 

he descriptions have been prepared with great 
care, and on are illustrated in many cases with 
good engravings. It is our painful duty to note 
that in several instances portions of figures and 
their accessories have been made away with in 

uite recent days. We must direct attention to 
the figure of Avice Tyndall, of Thornbury, who 
died in 1571, as it is one of the best illustrations of 
the female dress of the time which we remember to 
have seen. At Whittington there is, or rather was, 
a curious figure of a baby enfolded in swaddling 
clothes. It is shown as when alive, tightly ban- 
daged, and with a stiff quilted ruff round its little 
neck, which must have been a great torment to it 
during its short term of existence. The account of 
the Cirencester Society in London is interesting. 
These local clubs are, we believe, now not uncom- 
mon; but this must be among the oldest. Some of 
its records seem to go back as far as 1692, and from 
1701 they form a regular series. The paper on the 
manor of Stonehouse is good, but too much con- 
densed. We wish the writer had not wasted space 
by explaining what villains, bordars, and servi 
were. He has no new knowledge to communicate, 
and such information as he possesses has been 
retailed over and over again. 

Mr. LEADER Scort’s ‘ A Christian Cemetery in a 
Roman Villa,’ in the Religuary and Illustrated 
Archeologist for April, is of reat interest. Few 
English people, even among those who have spent 
years in Italy, have any idea how the soil abounds 
in Christian antiquities. The discovery concerning 
which Mr. Leader Scott discourses has been made 
near Rome. He surmises that the bodies which have 
been come upon are not only those of Christians, but 


martyrs for the faith also, That they were Chris- 


tians is, we believe, certain; but that they died for 
their religion is not, we think, by any means 
sure. The editor contributes a well-illustrated 
account of anchors of primitive form, some of 
which have continued in use to the present day. 
Mr. H. Elrington sends a paper on the old church 
of Bosham. We have never seen it; but from the 
account he gives it must be a highly interesting 
structure. May it be spared from further restora- 
tion ! 


On the 5th inst., at the Heralds’ College, the 
eighth annual meeting of the British Record Society 
was held; and on the same day and at the same 
lace the second annual report of the Parish 

egister Society was read to the members. In each 
case the secretary, Mr. E. A. Fry, was able to 
indicate a gratifying result. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

T. Stprey 

Woman’s at best a contradiction still. 
Pope, *‘ Moral Essays,’ epist. ii. 1. 270. 
“God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.”— 
Sterne’s ‘ Sentimental Journey,’ ‘ Maria.’ 
Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control. 
Tennyson, ‘ (Enone.’ 

HENRY Smytu (“The devil was sick”). —See 
*N. & Q.,’ 6 S. ix. 400. 

EvapNe.— 

O world as God has made it! All is beauty. 
Browning, ‘ The Guardian Angel : 
a Picture at Fano.’ 

C. H. 8S. (“Index to Eighth Series”). 

-The General Index to the Eighth Series is in the 
binder’s hands. 

Corricenpum.—P. 379, col. 2, last line but one, 
for ‘George ILL.” read Charles 11. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
oe Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 


FOR RALPH’S SAKE, 


Chapters V. to XIV. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


AN ATAVISM. | DE MORTUIS. 

A STRANGE EXPERIENCE. DIANA. 

A WEAK TITLE. | FORTUNE'S WHEEL. 
BETTY. The MAN WHO FORGOT. 
COALS of FIRE, | THEORY and PRACTICE. 


COLONEL LUSCOMBE, The WARNING BELL, 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 
A CHAPTER on APPARITIONS and GHOSTS, | PEERS’ PECULIAR PRIVILEGES, 


A MILITARY REVOLT. ROMAN PEARL-WORK. 

“ANDREA de i FERARI.” | SOME FAMOUS BROTHERS and SISTERS. 
A STAG HUNT in the FORET D’'ORLEANS. The ANCIENT MONASTERY GATE. 

BIRD MESSENGERS. The FAMILY DOCTOR: Megrim. 
BUONAPARTE the CURE. The INVALID’S SEA VOYAGE. 

DR. FELL. The ** LETTER-GAE.” 

FASHIONS. The PEEL GALLERY. 

FROM the ISLE of ELY to the ISLE of WIGHT.| The PLEASURES of POVERTY. 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. The TABLE: Catering for the Sick and Con. 
JEANIE DEANS. valescent. 

NAMING the BABY. “The THIN RED LINE.” 

ON GREAT EXPECTATIONS. WILL-MAKERS’ WHIMS, 


London: JOSEPH SMITH & SON, 12, St. Bride Street, E,C. 
And at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalis, 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, SPORT, ETC., 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H Ss MIT H & § O 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


A anne of — BIRDS. By the Rev. F.O. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Edition, newly Revised, 
‘orrected, and Enlarged by the Author. With 394 Plates, Coloured by Hand, 6 vols, super- 

A NATURAL HISTORY “of the NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH ‘BIRDS. "Thoroughly "Revised and 
brought up to date by W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S. Fourth Kdition, entirely Kevised, apseaeaae 

and Knlarged. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. With 248 Plates, Coloured by Hand _... 63 0 .. 4 0 
A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. With an Introduction by W. , Benes KIRBY, M. D. 
Fifth a With the Plates specially Revised and Corrected. With 132 Plates, 1,933 distinct 

all Coloured by Hand. 4 vols. super-royal 8vo. (uniform with Mr. Morris's other Works) 126 0 ... 63 0 


A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. _Kighth Edition, newly Revised, Corrected, and ee by 


the Author. Super-royal §vo. With 77 Plates, Coloured by Hand ... eve — ew @ 
TRIPP (F. B.).—BRITISH MOSSES: their Home, Aspects, Structure, and Uses. With a Coloured 
Figure of each Species etched from Nature. Latest Kdition, 1888. 32 vols. royal 8vo. ... 52 6 4. 18 0 


meee ou BIRDS and WILDFOWL. By BEVERLY R. MORRIS, M.D. Revised and Corrected 

by . TEGETMBIER, F.Z.S., Fellow of the British Ornithologists’ Union. Entirely New and 

“Bdition, In 2 vols, With 60 Plates, Coloured by Hand and on 

Super-royal 8vo._—... — @ 
FERN GROWING: Fifty Years’ Crewing ana Cultivation, with. a List ‘of the 

important Varieties, and a History of the of &c. By E. J. 

With 62 Illustrations ove — ww 6 
LOWE'S BRAUTIFUL-LBAVED PLANTS. By E. ‘I. LOWE, R. S., and w. “HOWARD, H. 

Describing the most beautiful-leaved Plants in —— in this Country. Third Edition. With 


60 Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo.... 21 0 ..10 6 
NEW and RARE BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. ‘By SHIRLEY MIBBERD, PRES. With 54 

Coloured Pilates. Super-royal 8vo._... 25 0 10 6 
OUR NATIVE FERNS and their VARIETIES. “By E. Lows, R. s. With 79 Coloured Plates and 

909 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. royal Svo._... ove 42 0 ... 21 0 

PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. By W. T. GREENE, M. A. D. ¥. Zz. s. With Notes on Species by 

the Hon. and Kev. F.G. DUTTON. Lllustrated with 81 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo.... 37 6 ... 24 0 
BEST SBASON on RECORD, The. Selected and Reprinted from the Field. bead praeaal PENNELL- 

ELMHIKST. With lilustrations, Coloured and Plain ... ove 
BOWERS (G.).—HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 20 Full-Page Coloured Plates. Oviong wo «=—l 5 0 
BUCKLAND (F.).—LOGBOOK of a FISHERMAN and ZOOLOGIST. Illustrated . 26 
GRIMBLE (AUGUSTUS).—DBER STALKING. Illustrated... _... ove 6 0 3 6 
HENDERSON (WILLIAM).—MY LIFE as an ANGLER. With atti Portrait ay 12 Wesdoute, 

Bograved by Edward Evans __... 76. 46 
MR. CROP’S HARRIERS. LUlustrated by @ Bowers with 20 Facsimile Water-Colour Sketches, and 2B 

Biack-and-White Drawings. Oblong, cloth.. 46 


GOOD GREY MARE, The. By WHYTK MELVILLE. Illustrated byG. M. Scarlett. Oblong folio .. 21 0 .. 7 6 
FAMOUS CRICKETERS and CRICKET GROUNDS, 1895. Cc. W. of all 

the Cricketers of the Present Day. Half-roan .... ose — ww 8 6 
WEBSTER (DAVID).—The ANGLER and the LOOP ROD. With Coloured Plates of ‘Trout Flies, 

Minnow cee enue Flies, Saeapin at which to Cast, and Minnow Bait. With Portrait of the 

Autbor .. ove eve ove oe ove ee 
ANGLER’S NOTE-BOOK NATURALIST RECORD. 2 vols. te ove 1220.. 5 0 
DAFT (RICHARD).—KINGS of CRICKET: Reminiscences and Anecdotes, with Hints on the ‘Game. 

With Introduction by Mr. ANDREW LANG. lilustrated by 80 Portraits of Eminent Cricketers, 

&c. Large Paper, handsomely bound, half-leather, cloth sides one 42 0 .. 10 6 
SPEBDY TOM, the NATURALIST.—SPORT in the HIGHLANDS and LOWLANDS of SCOTLAND 

with ROD and GUN. With l4 eres and oy 40 smaller Wood oe of ae 


Scenes and Incidents. 8vo. ove ove 15 0... 6 6 
TALES of a NOMAD; or, Sport and Strife. By CHARLES MONTAGUE one 60... 20 
YBAR of SPORT and NATURAL HISTORY: Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Falconry, end Fishing. 

Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. With numerous beautiful Illustrations. 4to. ... ose 21 0 .. 10 6 


FOXx- FOREST, and PRAIRIE. By Captain PENNELL-ELMHIRST (* Brooksby ”). Iilus- 
ted by J. a and J. Marshman. With 4 sonar Coloured Illustrations ands 50 apes in 
be Text 1 5 0 
CHASSERESSE (DIANB). SPORTING SKETCHES. “With Illustrations. Crowa 8vo. 26 
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